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For a few years more the hansom kept up a sort
of guerilla warfare with the taxi, and up to 1918
it was not such a rarity on the streets as to be
pointed out and looked at. But its day in London,
and the horse's day, was done, and since the end
of the war street-orderlies, lads who ran in and
out of the traffic with pan and brush, have had
little to do. Our main streets, which, since
the beginning of London, had held the smell
of the stable, were thenceforth to hold the reek
of petrol. The taxi and the motor-bus were
fixed, and will remain fixed until those plans
for aerodromes and landing-stages in the centre
of London become facts, and change yet again
the face and tone of the London scene.
We have little chance, as I say, of knowing
the motor-bus driver and comparing him in
personality with the horse-bus driver. But the
taxi-driver we can exchange words with, and
get to know, and in comparing him with the
hansom cabby of yesterday I think the balance
falls in his favour. He and the  motor-bus
driver, I believe, are officially recognised as the
most skilled and considerate  of road-users.
Foreign visit6rs to London talk so much and so
often of the courtesy and efficiency of our police
that one might think they had never noticed
our other public servants* Could they not spare
the blushes of the police for awhile, and give a
nod of recognition elsewhere? Could they not